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of Silesia was a death-blow to the British coal-mining industry.
The Treaty of Versailles, while contributing to us immense new
burdens under the Mandatory System, at the same time stripped
us of our capacity to meet them.

But my Silesian pilgrimage was a very pleasant holiday in a
very entertaining and pleasant society. If we had all been
together upon the Riviera I cannot imagine a more delightful
community. But as it was even when amusing ourselves, as we
frequently did with theatrical entertainments, concerts, soirees,
skating, or at tennis, the hate engendered at the Conference Table
found expression.

Until I set forth on the ice rink at Oppeln I had never previously
embarked on skates, and it is the truth that so great was my
speed that I never had time for a fall, but I took good care that
when I sought respite from this exercise I would cushion myself
against any of the French officials who happened to be in sight.

Madame Le Rond pirouetted on the ice, like Genee in the
ballet.   Even the scowling Germans would applaud as her light
figure danced across the ice.   The General reserved his dexterity
in skating over thin ice for the Conference Room, and he was
seldom seen outside it, except as the centre piece of a reception
and occasionally at a dinner party.   He was very short, with a
grey complexion and eyes like flint.   A huge moustache curled
on either side of his face beneath finely drawn nostrils.    He
exhibited neither love nor hate, pleasure nor annoyance, and
only once did I see him smile with the light of sincere satisfaction
in his eye.   That was when at the house of Colonel Percival in
my presence as his Aide-de-camp, the British Commissioner
decorated Le Rond on behalf of His Majesty with the knighthood
of the Order of St. Michael and St. George.   Le Rond, flattered
and pleased, unbent with rare sincerity, exposing a heart capable
of friendship and loyalty, and in that moment I regretted that
these qualities were reserved exclusively to the behests of Raymond
Poincare.   No man could bring himself permanently to dislike
Le Rond.   I found myself always disarmed before his capacity
and vigour, admiring this Sphinx beneath a sky-blue uniform.
But since almost invariably my chief suffered defeat at his hands
I could only loathe Le Rond and the Government behind him.
Our own Government at home appeared to have no will of its
own, and while Le Rond pursued his course with irresistible
logic, we on the other hand were like rudderless ships in a naval
battle and hopelessly outclassed.